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Introductory Statement 

The Center for Social Organization of Schools has two primary 
objectives: to develop a scientific knowledge of how schools affect 
their students , ^ and to use this knowledge to develop better school 
practices and organization. • 

The €unter works through three programs to achieve its objectives. 
The Schools and Maturity program is studying the effects of School, 
family, and peer group experiences on the development of attitudes 
consistent with' psychosocial maturity. The program has developed the 
Psychosocial Maturity (PSM) Inventory for the assessment of adolescent 
social, individual and interpersonal adequacy. The objectives are to 
formulate ,* assess , and* research important educational goals, other than 
traditional academic achievement. The School . Organization program is 
currently conce^rned with-authority-coiitrol structures, task structures, 
reward "systems , and peer 'group proces'ses in schools. It has produced 
a * large-scale study of the effects of open schools, developed the 
-Teams-Games-Tournament (TGT) instructional process for teaching various 
subjects in elementary and secondary schools, and produced a computerized 
system for school -wide attendance monitoring. The Careers program 
(formerly Careers and Curricula) bases its work upon a theory of fc.aroor 
development. It has developed a self-adgiinistered vocational . guidance 
device and a self-directed career program to promote vocational develop- 
ment and to foster satisfying curricular decisions for high school, 
college, and adult populations. 

This report, prepared by the Schools and Maturity Program, examines 
the validity of'^he Individual Adequacy subscales of the Psychosocial 
Maturity (PSM) Inventory.. 



Introduction 

The purpose of this study is to further investigate the conver- 
gent and divergent validity of the Psychosocial Maturity (PSM) Inventory. 
The model of p;^ychosocial maturity described by Greenberger and Sjziren'sen 
(1974) postulates that maturity consists of three general capacities which 
correspond to the demands made on the* individual by society. These 
capacities are; {!) Individual Adequacy — the capacity to function 
effectively on one's own; (2) Interpersonal Adequacy the capacity to 
interact satisfactorily with others; and (3) Social Adequacy — the 
capacity to sustain and contribute to membership in one's society. The.; .' 
Psychosocial Maturity Inventory contains nine scales, three foj: each of 
the generalized capacities described above. Table 1 presents the scales 
and subscales with brief descriptions of the traits. 

The Individual Adequacy ^and Social Adequacy scales have been found 

to be most useful in measuring the concept of psychosocial maturity, and 

this paper will focus on these. Individual Adequacy consists of three 

subscales:. Work Orientation, Self-Reliance and Identity. . Social Adequacy 

is defined by Social Commitment Tolerance , and Openness to Social and 
1 

Political Change. \ « 

Previous studies have documented that ^the Psychosocial Maturity 
Inventory does measure the traits it purports to measure. The Inventory 
has been shown to reflect developmental change and to be unrelated to 
social desirability (Greenberger, Knerr, Knerr ^and Brown, 1974) and to 
discriminate among students rated high and low on the psychosocial 
maturity "traits by their teachers . (Josselson, Greenberger and McConochio, 

"^Spe Greonberger and Sjz^rensen (1974) for a complete description. 
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1974) . In addition, the Social Adequacy" subscales have been shown to 
discriminate between students actively engaged in volunteer social action 
programs *and those not participating in such activity (Bond, Josselson, 
Greenberger and McConochie, 1974) . 

To further examine the network of relationships between the. Psycho- 
social Maturity Inventory and other' measures of attitudes and behavior, 
the present study fo'cuses on the Individual Adequacy ^subscales. Central 
to the concept of Individual Adequacy is ^the contention that the eff.ective 
individual functioning measured by these scales both reflects and results • 
in bet-dser psychological adjustment. Persons high in Individual Adequacy 
should value themselves and, because of their greater personal resources , 
should be better able to cope with stress. The hypothesis to be tested 
in this study is that those who score high on the Individual Adequacy 
subscales of the Psychosocial Maturity Inventory will also score high on 
other measures of personal adjustment and well-being. 

A second intention of this study is to demonstrate that the In- 
dividual Adequacy subscales measure different traits than do the Social 
Adequacy subscales. Previous research (Greenberger , Josselson, Knerr 
and Knerr, 1975) has shown that the Individual and Social Adequacy scales 
are correlated on the order c|f '^44 to .60. While there is much theoretical 
ba.«3is for believing that Individual Adequacy and personal adjustment are 

related, there is no a priori reason to suppose that Social Adequacy and 
« 

por55onal adjustment are direct correlates of one another. Therefore, a 
second hypothesis is that measures of personal adjustment will have less 
relationship to Social Adequacy ithan they do to Irldividual Adequac;v. 
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The Interpersonal Adequacy sub&cales, while not relevant to the 
major hypotheses of this study, are included in the design so that we 
may explore their relationships to measures of personal adjustment and 
well-being. Previous factorial studies of the structures of the PsyOho- 
^ocial Maturity Inventory indicate that one Interpeijson^^l Adequacy sub- 
scale, Communication^' Skills, clusters with the Individual Adequacy sub- 
scales, while the other two subscales may be linked with either the In- 
dividual or Social Adequacy scales (Greenberger , Knerr, Knerr and Brown, 
1974) . 

Tv7o separate investigations, using different measures of personal 
adjustment, have been carried out to test these hypotheses. 

Study I . • 

Subjects 

Subjects were 68 students, aged 16 and 17, who were entering a 
specialized ^'early college" which accepts students who"" have complett^d the 
10th grade of high school. The sample included 48 girls and 20 boys; 
most of the' subjects came' from well-to-do families. 

Method ' ' ' 

Form B of the Psychosocial Maturity Inventory was administered to 
all subjects. The measures of personal adjustment were obtained by adminis- 
tering the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale (Fitts , 1965). This test yields 
scores on overall Self-Esteem, Identity, Self-Satisfaction, General Malad- 
justment and Neurosis, as well as other scores which were not of intorost 
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in this stu^y. Correlations were obtained between the Individual 

* • o 

Adequacy ; interpersonal Adequacy and Social Adequacy subscales of the 
Psychosocial Maturj.ty Inventory and the Tennessee ^elf -Concept scores, 

Results H ' 



All three Individual Adequacy subscales were found to have moderate 

^ I ■ » • 

. ' 4 1 . ' 

relationships to the Tennessee Self-Concept' measures , while the Social Ad- 

equacy subscales hSS/e almost r\o relationship to these measures. Results 

• > - / 

are presented in Table 2, ■ ^ 

Of the three Individual Adequacy subscales, Identity has the highest 
correlation with the Tennessee Scales, Neurotieism (scoring reversed) and 
Self-Esteem each^ account for one-quarter of the variance in the Identity 
subscale. The Self-Reliance subscale shows the lowest correlations of the 
^Individual Adequacy subscales with the Tennessee measures, all in the 
range of :^19 - ,22, Work Orientation is Hiore* strongly related to the 
Tennessee scales than Self— Reliance • 

The Interpersonal Adequacy subscales - show more association with the 
Tennessee scales than do the Social Adeqiaacy subscales, but they are less 
related to these measures than are the Individual Adequacy subscales « Com- 
munication,, in particular, shows moderate positive correlations with the 
Tennessee Self-Est-eem (TP) and Identity (RIP) measures, and a moderate nega- 
tive correlation with Neurotieism (N) • 



The Tennessee Self-Concept measures were found to be highly inter- 
related. Therefore, we made no effort to interpret the patterns of 
relationships between the PSM scales and particular Tennessee scales'. 
Instead we view the Tennessee scales as reflecting general overall ad- 
justment, ' . 
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study II 

Subjects ' 

Subjects were 192 high school juniors, aged 16 ~ 18, in a suburban 
high school. The group was approximately evenly composed of girls and 
boys. The social class background of these students was largely working . 
class) and most of the subjects were white. 

Me bhod 

All subjects were administered Form C of the Psychosocial Maturity 
Inventor/."^ Appended to this questionnaire were the items from the 
Rosenberg Self-Esteem Questionnaire (Rosenberg, 1965) and the Welsh Anxiety 
Scale (Welsh, 1956) . 

Results ' 

The -results, presented in Table 3, support the hypothesis that the 
Individual Adequacy subscales reflect overall .personal adjustment. 
Identity has the highest positive correlation with self-esteem and the high- 
est negative correlation with anxiety. Self-reliance is more highly 
related to self-esteem than is Work Orientation, while Work is more highly 
related, in a negative dir.ection, to anxiety. 

Although the Social Adequacy subscales are somewhat corrolated with 
self-esteem, tliey are uncorrelated with anxiety. The Individual Adequacy 
subscales are more strongly pgsitively correlated with both self-esteem and 
more strongly negatively correlated with anxiety than are the Social Adequacy 
subscales . 

• "'"Form C is a short form of the Psychosocial Maturity Inventory which has 
been shown to correlate in the range of .89 - .94 with Form B, the long 
form. ^ 



Of the Interpersonal Adequacy subspales^^.Comiuunication and En- 
lightened Trust are both raoderately-^^orr^la^d^^ith self-festeein^'^ut 

neither is ^raore highly correla,t0-wi-tSi. self -esteem than is the Identity ' 

^ . ■ ■ ... 

scale. Only Coimnunication has^-more^hin a small (jiegative) correlation 

.'-^^ ^" , ■ 
with^^ anxiety . , ■ ' 

Discussion and Summary . * 

The results support the hypothesis that the Individual Adequacy 
subscales reflect general personal adjus^tment. The Identity subscale, 
which in its design is most closely tied to overall positive feelings 
about and definition of the self, is most highly related to all of the 
personal adjustment measures. 

The results also demonstrate the divergence of the Individual and 
Social Adequacy subscales. • Although it has been shown that the Individual 
Adequacy and Social Adequacy scales are moderately correlated (Greenberger , 
Josselson, Knerr and Knerr, 1975) this study demonstrates that what 
variance they do share is not accounted for by overall personal adjustment. 

The Interpersonal Adequacy^ subscales show a. more complex relation- 
ship to the personal ad jusjrurient measures. The Communication Skills iiuh- 
snale appears to behave much like the Individual Adequacy subscales, as 
noted eist>where (Greenberger , JTosselson, Knerr and Knerr, 197''^), while the 
Trust and Roles subscales s^bw patterns of correlations similar to the 
Social Adequacy subf^cales/.' The Ijiidividual Adequacy subscales, therefore, 
are clearly distinguishable from all other subscales of the Pi^ychosoc i al 
Maturity Inven1:ory except for Communication . 
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Table 1 , 
Detailed Model of Psychosocial Matarity 

Individual Adequacy* : 

Self-Reliance 

absence of excessive need for social validation 
sense o£ control 

initiative , - ' • - 

. Work Orientation 

general work skills / / 

standards of competence // 
pleasure in work / - 

Identity 

clarity of self-concept ; 
consideration of life goals 
self-esteem ' 
internalized values 

Interpersonal Adequacy : 

Communication Skills 

ability to encode messages 
.ability to decod^i messages 
empathy 

Enlightened Trust 

rational dependence 

re jection of simplistic 'views of human nature 
awareness of constraints on trustworthiness 

Knowledge of Major Roles 



role-appropriate behavior . 
management of role conflict 



Social Adequ 




SociaX;" Co 


Irani tment 


feclir] 


gs of community 


•willingness to modify personal goals in 



readiness to form alliances 

interest in long-term social goals ^ 
Openness to Socio-political ''lliaiij^Q 
go neral openness to change 

recognition of costs of status quo *. 
recognition of costs of change 

Tolerance of Individual and Cultural Difference's 

willingness to interact with people who differ from the norm 
sensitivity to the rights of people who differ from the norm 
awareness of cdets and benefits of tolerance 



Reprinted from Greenberger et.al. (197A)- 
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